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.RSLIEF WORK IN MANCHURIA—Chinese Soldiers reading Tracts just. - 
distributed. The adjacent trucks are crowded with fleeing refugees. 
(see page 26) 


ENTERTAINING ROYALTY—A present-day view of the Pavilion and 
Lotus-pond where the famous Skating Party took place 40 years ago. 
(see page 29) 


ANTI-TUBERCULAR WORK—Ada Kim when a new case at Severance Hospital, Seoul 
(see page 40) 
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ANTI-TUBERCULAR WORK—Ada Kim as she 
is today, on the high road to complete recovery. 
(see page 40) 
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The History of Protestant Missions in Korea 
1832-1910 : 


By L. GEORGE PAIK, M. A., Ph. D. 
(Review and evaluation by Roscoe C. Coen) 


N ALMOST every respect Dr. George and the technique for the production of this 
Paik is well fitted to write a History of history, and at the same time frees him to a 
Protestant Missions in Korea up to 1910. large extent from prejudices that naturally 

Born in Korea; early becoming a convert to jnhere in the first two characteristics. Since 
Christianity ; educated in the Mission schools; he is so well equipped for his task we expect 
and participating in much of the stirring his- great things of him, and are not disappointed. 
tory of the period covered by his book, for It is only within recent years that any seri- 
him it is contemporary history, and his know- ous attempt, on a large scale, has been made 
ledge of it first-hand. His years from 1916 to write history scientifically. Dr. Paik be- 
to 1927 were spent in America in pursuit of a longs to the new school. The perfect historian 
Western education ; chiefly in the study of has not yet been born. It is the task of the 
religion, philosophy, history, culminating ina true historian to steer an even course, without 
Doctor’s degree from Yale University inthe fear, favor, or prejudice, as he gathers, selects, 
Department of History of Religion. Since his and presents his material. The author has 
return to Korea he bas been a professor, chief- done this to a remarkable degree, though 
ly of history, at the Chosen Christian College, none would claim that his work is faultless. 

in Seoul. Combining both his native ability and his ac- 

He is then a Korean, a Christian (even an~ quired Western training, he has, with Oriental 

ordained minister) and an historian. The first thoroughness and devotion to the minute of 
of these facts gives him an insight. into the detail, gone through a.vast amount of tedious 
national phases of his subject such as no for-_ literature covering the period and the subject 
eigner could ever acquire ; the second insures of his investigation’ and then, with Occidental 
2 sympathetic approach to and an honest deal- discrimination and meticulous care, evaluated, 
ing with the subject that might be lacking in and arranged his material. 

yne of no faith, or of another; the last fur- On the whole his selection shows great 
jishes him with the necessary information wisdom and moderation, and his arrangement 
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of the contents of the bock is most admirable, 
lending itself to interesting reading and easy 
reference. However, this very necessity for 
selection and rejection among masses of facts 
provides occasions for fault finding and cri- 
ticism. The book. has already been, is being, 
and will continue to be criticized. It will be 
criticized alike for what IS in it and for what 
IS NOT init. Personally, I find very little in 
the volume to criticize adversely. 

I cannot see how areal history (and we 
must always remember that it is a HISTORY) 
of the period, if it is to be written at all, could 
have been written very differently or much 
better than Dr. Paik has written it. Such 
faults as I find arise from the inescapable fact 
of human authorship (which of course is never 
infallible) and from the almost universal tend- 
ency in the new scientific method of history 
writing togotoo far with the ‘debunking’ 
process in its effort to off-set the propaganda 
tendencies of former historians. The book is 
chiefly vulnerable at paints where the historian 
lapses into the roll of interpreter of facts pre- 
sented; as critic of actors and their acts: and 
in avery few cases as publisher of bits of 
correspondence which were evidently intended, 
when written originally, to be private and 
confidential, and which do not in any case ap- 
pear to be absolutely essential to the develop- 
ment of the history. 

With the elimination of half a dozen or so 
of these lapses the book could be made almost 
perfect. Nor am I persuaded that even these 
faults are to be wholly condemned. After all, 
such is life—the good and the bad all mixed 
up together—and history purports to be a 
transcript of life itself. Also, since most, if 
not all, that has been written about Korea 
missions in the past has been propaganda and 
not history proper, perhaps an antidote to 
possible exaggerations is not undesirable. 

The propagandist can never write real his- 
tory, nor can he read it with any degree of 
complacency. He is always blind in one eye— 
sometimes it is one eye, and sometimes the 
other, depending upon the impression he 


wishes to make—but always he sees, or at 
any rate reports, but part of the whole truth. 
Missionaries themselves are propagandists, 
and most other people who write about mis- 
sions fall into the same category. The result 
is that when these people write they too fre- 
quently make the case for missions either too 
good to be believed or too bad to be tolerated. 
Dr. Paik does neither. The net impression of 
what he writes is wholesome and bears the 
ear-marks of truth. His book can but profit 
by criticism. Such criticism will guarantee 
both a large sale and a careful reading, per 
haps a re-reading, of it. 

When we come to examine the book in de- 
tail the impression is not less satisfactory than 
the general effect of the whole. It is un- 
doubtedly a masterpiece, covering the whole 
of the period so thoroughly that it leaves little 
to be desired. Surely the work is done once 
and for all. None will need to write a history 
of this period again and all will find here an 
inexhaustible mine of information the value of 
which cannot be estimated. Of the 451 pages 
in the book, 418 are devoted to history proper; 
14 pages to a bibliography of 197 separate 
sources of material; 10 pages to appendices of 
important documents; 13 pages to an index; 
one page toa map. Ishould not like to have 
to declare which is of the greater value to the 
student of missions in Korea, the history it- 
self or the bibliography. Both are invaluable 
and each derives much of its value from the 
other. There are no less than 1,500 foot-notes 
in the history, referring to sources of material 
and quotations made from them. 

The plan of the kook is chronological, with 
six chapters, an introduction. and a conclusion, 
dividing the material into sections that fit into 
six epochs determined by definite, and usually 
clear-cut, stages in the progress of the mis- 
sionary work. The introduction and the first 
chapter cover the preparatory period up to 
1876, and deal with the early contacts of Korea 
with Christianity, both Roman Catholic and 
Protestant; 1876-1884 is considered as the 
Opening period of Korea, politically and toa 
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small degree religiously ; 1885-1890 is the time 
of the establishment of the various Missions 
in Korea ; 1891-1897 were the years when the 
whole of Korea became occupied by the Chris- 
tian forces; 1897-1906 marks the rise of the 
Korean Christian Church and 1907-1910 saw 
the great revival ‘and the rapid growth of the 
Church. 

Through these six periods are traced the 
political history of Korea ; the development of 
the Missionary Movement in the U. S. A; the 
story of the establishment and work of the 
various Protestant missions in Korea; the 
birth and growth:of church, school, hospital, 
Bible Society, literature, etc., each a little his- 
tory in itself, and all a comprehensive whole, 
inter-related, inter-dependent, mutually co- 
operating in the work of Christianizing a nation. 
In the words of Dr. Paik himself at the end of 
his book, this “Re-birth of a nation in the heart 
of the Orient, rousing to new leadership a 
people once the spiritual leaders of the Far 
East, who through the fire of a new zeal are 
impelled to proclaim to others their new faith, 
is the story of Christian expansion in Korea.”’ 


A Life Given for Korea 


' Miss Ethel M. Estey who, after months of 
severe illness heroically borne, entered into 
rest on September 19 in Los Angeles, has been 
for twenty-nine years an outstanding mission- 
ary of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
in Pyengyang and Yengbyen, Korea. Born 
in'New Brunswick in 1875, educated in the 
schools of Jacksontown and the Brooklyn Mis- 
sionary Institute, Miss Estey began her mis 
gionary service in 1900, under the New York 
‘Branch. The Newark Conference has taken 
pride in supporting her and in founding in her 
honor the Ethel M. Estey Bible Training 
School in Korea. Through day schools and 
evangelistic meetings, in Bible Institutes and 
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home study classes, she brought the message 
of the Gospel to eager listeners. With the 
thought always of those beyond her reach, 
she followed the method of Jesus in training 
and sending forth His disciples. As in Galilee 
of old, those who received from her hand the 
Bread of Life heard the Master’s command, 
“Give ye them to eat.” 

Two by two her Bible-women went forth 
over mountain trails deep in snow, wading 
waist deep in streams, and counting it all joy 
that they might carry Christ’s message to 
those who had never heard it. For this ser- 
vice these humble women out of busy lives 


tithed their time, and in the jubilee year alone 
Miss Estey’s “Tithing Women” gave 3,000 
days to this evangel. Concerning it the re- 
port came, “No greater work is being done by 
any class of workers in any land.’’ When the 
threat of illness required Miss Estey’s coming 
to the United States, all the Korean Church 
mourned her departure; some of her Bible- 
women walked forty and fifty miles to express 
their affection and their hope for her return. 
The church bell was rung at half-past four in 
the morning that all-might accompany her to 
the city gate. On both sides of the sea her 
radiant personality will be held in remem- 
brance, a testimony to “the more abundant 
life.’—From “Christian Advocate.” 


Prayer-Meetings in a Tample 


Twenty.two preachers and Bible-women of the 
Southern Methodist churches in Seoul met for three 
days in November at the Buddhist temple, on the 
slopes of Sam Kak Son, for a season of prayer and 
spiritual inspiration. .The beating of the ancient 
Buddhist gong by the priest in charge was impressive, 
for it also played the role of signal for Christian wor- 
ship at daybreak each day and for the filling of the 
mountain-sides and valleys with the sound of hymns 
each afternoon. The radiant freedom of Christian 
worship and praise formed. a strange contrast to the 
stereotyped ritual of the Buddhist faith. 


A Relief Expedition in Troubled Manchuria 


C. S. DEMING, S. T. D. 


HAVE JUST RETURNED from an inter- 
] esting Red Cross relief trip from Harbin 

to Yalu and Buhetu. These latter places 
are in striking distance by bombing air planes 
from the Siberian border or Manchuli. 

The Relief Committee, composed of four 
Russians and two Americans, of whom I was 
one, left Harbin on Thanksgiving Day in the 
late afternoon. The Railway gave us a special 
car in which we rode and carried many bags 
of bread, with other food and some clothing, 
most of which had been furnished by a Relief 
Committee of Russians living in Harbin. The 
leading representative of that committee also 
earried with him about 1,500 Mexican dollars 
for the relief of the Russians and I had 150 
dollars for the relief of Koreans. 

’ Due to the bombing of Soviets and the loot- 
ing of Chinese soldiers the roads and trains 
were full of fleeing refugees both Chinese and 
Russian. The railway transported them free 
and they travelled in open cars, on the roof 
of box cars, and wherever they could squeeze, 

The purpose of the trip was to appoint com- 
mittees at the main stations, to secure build- 
ings for the housing of refugees, and to supply 
food and clothing and funds for present needs. 
in. 

Our committee made no stop before it 
reached Yalu, the station this side of Buketo, 
except to make inquiries for a car of flour 
which had been sent on ahead of us and to get 
information of:the conditions into which we 
were going. This kept some of the committee 
up most of the night. We had reports of the 
bombing of Buhetu and were not sure we 
could reach there. It was daylight when we 
arrived at Yalu and we could see streams of 
refugees on the roads hastening east. Some 
groups consisted of 20 or more teams, some 
smaller,.some afoot, some driving cows or 
camels, or goats. It was bitterly cold and the 
station at Yalu was crowded with refugees. 


We saw the camp-fires along the tracks where 
some had been bivouacing during the night. 
The condition of these refugees was really 
pitiable, fleeing in danger of their lives and 
suffering cold, hunger and the loss of their 
property. 

We left one of our committee at Yalu with 
bags of bread and some money to give relief 
and organize a local committee. We have 
secured a large building at Anda, three hours 
from Harbin, where 200 or more refugees can 
be accommodated. We are paying $50 per 
month for it and gave $30 to have it fixed 
up by our return. 

Between Yalu and Buketo we watched from 
the windows the fleeing refugees. We saw a 
Chinese soldier cut loose a horse from a flee- 
ing Russian’s cart and ride off on it himself, 
As we approached Buketu the roads became 
more and more full of soldiers evacuating with 
their cartloads. We feared the looting at the 
station and sent out representatives to secure 
guards. Here we found our car of flour and 
there was such a state of turmoil that we de- 
cided to pull out on the 11 o’clock train. 

In the meantime I visited the Koreans living 
in the city. They were in no special need but 
were planning to leave the city soon. The 
house next door to them had been struck and 
burned by a bomb falling the previous day, 
Some of them had already fled to Harbin. I 
passed several cars in splinters and several 
with holes through them, also many with their 
window-panes shattered. I had to run hard to 
get back in time for the train. We found at 
the last minute that they had not attached our 
flour car to the train and we asked tnem to 
wait and get it. However, hearing that the 
airplanes were coming, they shunted us to a 
side-track and hastened out of danger. ; 

Some airplanes pursued them but did no 
damage. I heard later that two planes were 
forced down and the aviators captured by the 
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Chinese. Our interpreter and head-man got 
away on the train, which was crowded, by 
yiding on the engine. Those of us who were in 
our car did not hear of the airplanes until a 
little later, when they were over our heads, 
but at the word we all vacated the car and 
made for the open fields away from the rail- 
way. Wehad not gone a hundred yards be- 
fore the bombs began to fall. The planes 
seemed right over us. Those who had been 
in the army threw themselves flat several 
times. When we were at a safe distance we 
stood or sat and watched them. There were 
only four planes and they dropped bombs 
only when headed to the wind. They circled 
about several times until their bombs were 
all dropped and then they flew away. We 
hastened back to our car where we found 


everything secure though bombs had been 


dropping on all sides of it. We could hear 
the ammunition stores exploding and see fires 
in several places, and we wanted to go about 
and see the damage done, but we were advised 
to eat our lunch for there would be more 
‘planes coming before long. 

Sure enough, we hadn’t finished our lunch 
before word came thatihey wereonus. They 
were in three groups, one cf five and two each 
of three. They had to pass over us and turn 
head to wind before they could drop the 
bombs. They seemed to chase us in the fields 
and bombs fell much nearer us than before. 
‘When they had circied about several times and 
departed we returned to the car, gathering 
fragments of the.exploded bombs on our way. 
We found one that was unexploded that was 
quite near our car. 

There was time now to look about and take 
pictures. Three camels on the road had been 
hit a little distance from us. They were not 
killed but were unable to stand. The station 
had been hit and the platform was strewn with 
shattered glass. The plaster was shaken from 
some of the rooms. Other buildings were 
afire. We learned that three men had been 
hit on the road, that one was unconscious and 
they were bring them tous, The first man’s 
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clothes had to be cut off. Our doctor attended 
to his terrible wounds in legs and back and 
we took him and the others to the hospital at 
Chaluntun on our return. A company came 
from Yakeshi, telling of their needs, so we 
opened the flour car and gave them 20 bags 
and also 300 dollars. 

We were planning to leave on the train the 
next morning, but that afternoon the two of our 
committee who had left on the morning train 
came back with an engine to remove us to 
Yalu. We besought them to take our flour 
car with us but as it was on another track and 
would take some time to get we left without 
it. However we had an assurance that it 
would be sent out on the next train. The 
town was completely evacuated that night and 
all rojling stock was removed down the line. 
At Yalu we were fastened to a freight train 
and travelled all night. We had filled up our 
car with refugees; among them were two 
children, a boy and a girl, who had become 
separated from their mother in the bombing of 
the previous day at Buketo and has walked 
all the way to Yalu. In the morning we were 
at Chalantun. Three houses were rented 
there by the committee and provision made for 
the housing of a few of those with whom the 
trains were filled. 

I met a Korean at the station at Chalantun 
and made inquiries about the Koreans in that, 
locality. He said they were not planning to 
leave for a few days at least. On the way 
from Chaluntun to Anda, our next stop, one of 
the babies in our car died of pneumonia 
though the doctor worked with it most of the. 
night. We filled our big house at Anda with 
three trainloads of Russian refugees and left 
our doctor there to look after them. He re- 
ported that several of the children were ina 
bad way, having contracted pneumonia from 
their exposure. We left 500 dollars with the 
committee organized there and gave them the 
papers for the flour-car, which we learned had 
already reached Tsitsihar. : 

I found two Korean women in the station at 
Anda, without any money or food and with 
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very insufficient clothing. I gave them fet 
dollars and put them on an afternoon train, 
directing them to our church in Harbin. It so 
happened that in the car in which théy were 
placed there were some of their friends from 
their home town. This is but one of the many 
examples of God’s providence that we saw on 
the trip. We arrived home safely on Sunday 
night but thought of the many homeless ones 
left behind. In our own car were people 
for whom no provision was made except that 
they were allowed to sleep in the car over 
night. There are several committees working 
here in the city to bring relief to these home- 
less ones. Mr. Pai has been busy and visits 


the station daily in’ the interest of the Koreans. 
He has secured quarters for all who have 
come in need. There are over thirty now for 
whom he has provided house and food, ete. 
It looks as though we are near the settling of 
the Railway dispute. Let us hope and pray 
that this may be true. In the meantime pray 
for the many needy ones here. 

We hear that there are 6,000 Russians driven 
from the Three Rivers district who are ap- 
proaching Taitsihar. Efforts are being made 
to secure land in the neighborhood where they 
can settle with the cattle and goods they are 
bringing with them. 


Christmas at the Leper Colony 
Hurray for Christmas! Beef, Bread & Band! 
J. K. UNGER 


% YOU WHO HAVE young families of five 
or six children, of course, find it very 
easy to get together the things needed 

for Christmas. It is a bit more of a task for 

us with over 700 recipients. What would you 
do if you had to have over 700 presents by 
the time Santa comes around at midnight, 

Dec. 25th ? 

We always know ahead at Biederwolf Leper 
Colony what the lepers will want. It is con- 
stant, unchangeable, as unmovable as the 
mountains of this land. Always and under 
all conditions beef. A short time before the 
glad day came I told the committee of lepers 
the amount of money we had to spend and 
that they were ‘to select the food for the feast. 

They made outa report of their selection. 
It reminds one of the preacher’s sermon with 
its three heads. “Beef, Bread and Band” 
they said. They got their hearts’ desire. 

I sent out three cows. That was their beef, 
They did the rest. Itis rather a funny sight 
to see your Christmas present take the form 
of an ugly Korean cow, but the gift is beauti- 
fulto them. They get meat just three times a 
year. On Christmas the one thing they all 
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long for is meat. I had avery sick leper in 
the hospital He was sure todieand that 
very soon and he knew it. His last request 
to me was, Would I not give him some meat? 
_ Then there was the “Bread.” No Christmas 
has come and gone without their having some 
of their tasteless, heavy, impossible-to-digest 
bread. I tried to tell them that it was not 
good for them, but they had the bread, too, for 
Christmas. 

Lastly the “Band.” What beef and bread 
were for the inside the Band was for the out- 
side. What good is even meat and bread if we 
cannot get out and tell the world about it with 
aband! Colored paper hats with long pigtails 
swung in the air in a fashion as graceful to 
them as that of any ballroom belle in the proud 
Sunny South. They filled the place with their 
music and frolic. Like happy children they 
played and danced, forgetting all their sorrow. 

With the old clothes sent by good friends in 
the United States they had a happy, complete 
and successful Christmas and they all sent 
their sincere thanks. 

But what about the unhelped beggars? 
There they were on the outside. Our inmates 
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knew they would be there on Christmas Day, 
for they are always there. The Mission to 
Lepers had sent us $ 300 to use for Christmas. 
Did the Leper Christmas Committee decide to 
use it all for their own satisfaction? No, 
never. They came with a tender request. 
Would we not let them use some of it for the 
“Jepers on the outside,” the beggars who al- 
ways came? And most certainly we were 
glad to hear of their desire. How much do 
you suppose they decided to use? They set 
aside $ 50 of the $ 300 for their poor suffering 
brothers ; not one-tenth but one-sixth of the 
whole. They figured that there would be 35 
leper beggars there at the gate and they could 
not eat in happiness unless those who were 
now going through what they themselves once 
experienced could eat too. They came to 
town and bought 36 cotton undershirts, think- 
ing that would be enough, and they set aside 
enough food for 35 lepers. 

The day came, and lo and behold, instead 
of 85 there were 90 emaciated, acre-laden, 
ragged, hated, leper beggars over there in the 
ditch at the gate. What could be done? Why, 
nothing but a larger division on the part of 


the colony lepers, and that is what happen- 
ed. They could not give out any of theun- 
dershirts for fear of a fight, but the colony 
lepers gave more largely from their own 
tables. All were happy. The spirit of Christ: 
was there, for itis He who showed with His 
life that it is really more blessed to give than 
to receive, 

Now for a bit of arithmetic. Did you note- 
the way they divided their Christmas fund ? 
Here it is, 700 lepers had $ 250 for their 
Christmas and 90 lepers had $50 for their 
Christmas. Divide and you will see that the 
amount the lepers in the colony assigned 
themselves for Christmas was 36 cents each 
and the amount they gave to their beggar 
brothers and sisters was 56 cents each. Is 
that not the spirit of Christmas? And when 
I hear all over the Christian world of ministers 
preaching on the spirit of Christmas I am glad 
to send them this message from a poor and 
despised people, it is one of the first rewards of 
working among the lepers to see their desire 
to help their less fortunate brothers and sisters.. 
They could not enjoy Christmas unless they 
could give to those on the outside. 


Entertaining Royalty 


D. A. BUNKER 


HE EARLY BEARERS of western cus- 
toms to Korea had to play many and 
varied parts in meeting the demands 

made on them during the first years of their 
residence inthisland. Our little party was in 
a sense the guest of the Korean Government, 
jmasmuch as three of us were here at the 
request of the King, and under appointment 
by the American Government, while the 
fourth member was here at the request of the 
Queen. Other foreigners were here on the 
field when we arrived in 1886, but none of 
them was at the beck of His Majesty in the 
sense that we were. He paid the piper and 
we tripped the fantastic according to the 
demands of the occasion. 
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We were ali fresh from American halls of 
learning and the then not elaborate gyms and 
athletic fields. It would not be quite in- 
genuous to say we were entirely unmoved by 
the attention we attracted, or unappreciative 
of the attention shown us. We were all very 
human, and have remained so up to the pre- 
sent time, as all who know us can bear 
witness. 

Our party consisted of Mr. and Mrs. G. W. 
Gilmore (our newly weds), Mr. H. B. Hulbert, 
Miss Annie Ellers and myself. Miss Ellers 
came under appointment by the Presbyterian 
Board to look after the health of her Majesty, 
while the three men of the party were here to 
establish schools on a western basis for the 
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King. A year after her arrival on the field 
Miss Ellers took on a permanent patient and 
has kept me very fit for the past forty-two 
years. 

It was most natural that Their Majesties 

should want to see the human specimens that 
had come to these shores at their request, and 
it was not long after our arrival that the first 
inspection took place. It happened on this 
wise. Onr party had provided itself with five 
pairs of skates, having heard in some way 
that ice was plentiful in Korea in winter. The 
winter of 1886 and 1887 offered all that any 
skater could ask for in the way of fine ice. 
The paddy fields were flooded from copious 
rain and the ice was well above the rice 
stubble; while three miles away the Han 
river offered long stretches of skater’s para- 
dise. 
“It was on the paddy fields that we first at- 
tracted attention. Skating was entirely un- 
known here and the natives turned out en 
masse to see the ‘flyers.’ We broke every 
law of dignified composure laid down by 
Buddha. There was no folding of arms and 
posturing of hands, both arms and hands 
being waved about frantically in the air 
much after the fashion of a skilled fencer. 
Cats, boys, chickens, rats, mice, birds—all 
fled pell mell; bipeds only were left to see 
what would happen next. Poor dumb animals! 
Who can tell? Their actions may have been 
determined by the influence of some internal 
transmigrator over which they had no con- 
trol. Anyhow the field was left to us and we 
went on skating. We had no intention of of- 
fending any pre or post-historic ghosts. 

Their Majesties, however, stood by us, for 
when they heard of our acrobatic feats noth- 
ing would do but we must come into the 
palace and skate before them. Now we were 
in for it! The day and hours-were set and 
we were at the lotus pond in the North Palace 


ready for the ordeal. The skating-rink for the 
occasion was a good-sized circular body of ice 
with a pavilion in its center. The pond and 
pavilion may still be seen within the palace 
enclosure. Their Majesties and their immedi- 
ate retainers were in the pavilion, where 
without being much seen they could get a fine 
look at us, 


Some of our party were rather expert 
skaters and could do fancy work of no mean 
character. The outer-edge was done to the 
amazement and satisfaction of all parties— 
except to the individual who now and then: 
had a nasty fall, when everybody but the un- 
fortunate skater had a good laugh. Even 
Their Majesties, on occasion, unbent and had 
a hearty laugh when some show-off took a. 
sprawling tumble. It goes without saying that 
there was something undignified in taking a 
sprawling, thumping tumble before the eyes 
of Royalty and how the tumbler longed to 
sneak away home, away from the madden-- 
ing crowd. 

Letters were cutin the ice. The charac- 
ters aimed at were of good Anglo-Saxon origin, 
but when the skater’s feet got tangled up and 
he bobbed up and down like a jumping-jack 
before the final crash came, the marks in the 
ice resembled some intricate Chinese ideo- 
gram, rather than the graceful curves the 
father of American penmanship drew in our 
copy books. An airily jiggered ideogram, the 
making of which ended in a sprawl, was an 
added occasion for unseemly mirth on the. 
part of the onlookers. 

After the skating was over tea was served, 
and here again we were the cynosure of all 
eyes. All were curious to see how the foreign- 
er ate and drank. The taking of tea offered 
little that was out of the common and we 
were soon on our. way home. One skating 
party was finished to be followed by another 
at the call of those who ruled the land. 
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“Might to Save” 
V. W. PIETERS 


Fourth Paper--The Story of a Child who Led Them 


You would too, if you could meet him. 

An athletic, stockily built young man 
just past thirty, with sparkling black eyes and 
a captivating smile, an exceptionally appealing 
bass voice, and withal the adornment of a 
deep Christian experience. 

For several years he has been secretary to 
Rev. L. C. Brannan, presiding elder of the 
Choon Chun District. His parents, like many 
Koreans, were ardent spirit-worshippers and 
had straw images in the house and court-yard 
where the spirits were supposed to dwell. 
They lived in constant fear of these spirits, 
for any breach of propriety toward them 
would bring sickness or other calamity upon 
them as a punishment. 

Yung Whan had his first introduction to 
the Sunday, school while attending a Christian 
‘day school in Seoul. One day at Sunday- 
school, when he was ten years old, his fear of 
the evil spirits was so overcome by trust in 
God that he came home and'straightway des- 
troyed the big straw image in the yard. Of 
course it was promptly replaced, but he as 
quickly made way with it again. His father 
was not living, else parental discipline might 
have stopped his thus daring the spirit’s wrath 
and jeopardizing all the household; but the 
sons in an Oriental family are born to rule. 
Yung Whan so boldly persisted in removing 
the abode of the spirit that the family held a 
consultation to decide what course it was best 
to take. 

Their decision was this. They would keep 
the family united under all circumstances. _ If 
they could dissuade the young iconoclast from 
‘his vandalism so much the better ; but, in case 
—yes, an alternative, though a dark one, 
loomed ahead—in case that was impossible, 
why, they would all have to follow the lad and 


Fe von won LOVES Kim Yung Whan. 
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like him become believers in the Jesus religion. 

The decision of the family was announced to 
Yung Whan; he calmly replied that as long as 
there was an image in the house he would 
destroy it. The crucial time had come. He 
brought the pastor to the house and asked his 
mother to give all the images to him that he 
might burn them. 


There was the big one in the yard; there 
was the one for the kitchen spirit; there was 
the abode of the tutelary spirit of the house up 
in the ceiling of one of the rooms. At Yung 
Whan’s word the mother started an invasion 
of the dreaded spirit realm, but soon her 
courage failed. Trembling at the thought of 
the dire consequences that might befall the 
house, she refused to go further. But Yung 
Whan, not in the least disconcerted, assured 
the pastor that he knew where every straw 
doll was and would show him all of them. So 
together they continued, while the rest of the 
family stood by amazed and terrified. 


However, the psychology paralleled that of 
Gideon’s father when the young man threw 
down the altar of Baal. “Will you plead for 
Baal? Will you save him? If Baal be god, 
let him plead for himself,” reasoned Joash; 
and the Kim family concluded that if the 
spirits were not capable of defending them- 
selves they were not worthy of their rever- 
ence, and so the family became Christians. 

Thus many a family in non-Christian lands 
has been reached for Christ; first a single 
member was touched, and he became the 
leaven that changed the whole. 


At the age of twelve Yung Whan was to be 
found out on the street, in front of the church 
near his home, in the very heart of the city of 
Seoul, singing the gospel songs he had learned 
until he had gathered a crowd of boys. Then 
he would take them inside the church and 
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preach the good news of redemption from the 
bondage of sin and the fear of evil spirits. 


- Just across the street from this spot, almost 
twenty years later, while he was studying in 
the Theological Seminary, he was again to be 
found calling the weary and heavy laden from 
the streets into the City Mission, this time by 
means of his cornet. Then he led them in 
singing “Only Trust Him,” and “Nothing But 
the Blood of Jesus,” and the other favorites of 
the Mission. 

Nor had he forgotten the children and how 
he himself was transformed asa boy. Every 
night he gathered the little folks that were 
always to be seen in the streets, because they 
‘had no other playground, and taught them 
the Word of Life. 


His winsome personality, musical ability, and 
unstinting eagerness to be of service brought 
more demands than he could bear, and his 
voice gave way. At present he is forced to 
take a complete rest from public leadership 
and confine himself to secretarial work. 


When Mr. Brannan was looking for a secre- 
tary a missionary recommended Yung Whan, 
with the reservation that he knew nothing 
about what his attitude would be towards such 
menial, errand-boy tasks as mailing letters’; 
and so when he talked to him at their first 
méeting, he advised him to expect many 
small duties such as ordinary Korean genitle- 
‘men considered quite unbecoming toa person 
of position. Yung Whan smiling by replied 
that he was ready to do all those things. 


Then one day came the testing. Mr. 
Brannan and his family and Yung Whan must 
start immediately on a short trip, and no jiggy 
man could be found to carry their load. Re- 
luctantly they consented to the clamorous as- 


sertions of two small boys that they each could 
carry half the baggage. When only well 
started, one of the boys sank down under his 
load and began to cry, saying he could go 
no farther. Yung Whan quickly went to the 
tired little fellow and comforted him by saying 
he would take the load for him. Slipping the 
jiggy over his shoulders off he went with it, 
until Mrs. Brannan made him put it down, 
knowing that his back would be blistered by 
so unac customed a load on an ill-fitting jiggy 
(carrying-frame). — 

This is a most remarkable incident when 
one recalls the attitude of the centuries in- 
grained in the Oriental mind—the attitude 
that manual labor, even to the carrying ofa 
bundle, is degrading, and a person of intellec- 
tual or social standing will rather starve 
than be guilty of such an impropriety. 

A touching little incident which happened 
recently makes a fitting close to this story of 
a boy whose steadfast faith conquered his 
family. One night last winter, in his home in 
Choonchun, he was awakened by sounds out- 
side the house. Listening closely he recogniz- 
ed the voice of his aged mother: she was 
praying, praying that her son might be great- 
ly used for the Kingdom of God in Korea. He 
had cast bread upon the waters and .after 
many days it was coming back to him. Will 
you, too, join with this godly mother in prayer 
for Yong Whan ? 

Since he has had to leave the Seoul Mission 
no one has been found who can fully take 
his place. Weare praying that God may re- 
store this gifted voice so that it can again 
make melody unto the Lord and, as before, 
win others to His precious name. 
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Progress of Temperance Work 


CORDELIA ERWIN Hirst 


Pid . 
“It is always noontide somewhere, And across the-awakening continents, 
From shore to shore, somewhere, Our prayers are rising evermore.”’ 


“or God and Home and Everyland, the Time of Prayer—Noontide. 


T THE RECENT Quadrennial National 
Sunday School Convention in Pyeng- 
yang—perhaps the largest Christian 

‘gathering held at any time in the Far East—I 
had pleasure in presenting the following re- 
solution for adoption, and it was passed with 
hearty unanimity :— 

“Inasmuch as the alcoholic content of 
sake, beer and other liquors, as proven by 
all scientific experimentation, is poisonous, 
habit-forming, and therefore injurious to 
the human body, be it resolved that we, 
the National Sunday School Association of 
Korea, now is session in Pyengyang, re- 
spectfully request the Minister of Educa- 
tion to forbid the practice of teachers drink- 
ing on school premises.” 

A very cordial welcome has been given to 
the new Korean Secretary of the W. C. T. U., 
Miss Lee Hyoo Tuck, who succeeds Mrs. Mary 
Sone—recently resigned on account of ill- 
health. Miss Lee isan inspiration wherever 
she goes for she is painstaking, and thorough, 
showing an excellent spirit in all her work. 
Mrs. Hugh Miller is glad to make arrange- 
ments for her to visit churches in cases where 
application is made to her, and in the event of 
certain churches not being able to meet the 
whole of Miss Lee’s travelling expense it is 
possibie for the W. C. T. U. to pay up to one 
half of the outlay. 

We have set the earnest hope before us that 
all the organizations now working for Tem- 
perance in Korea will link up together very 
speedily, not only that the various efforts 
made may be conserved but that as a unity 
we may co-operate with the Government in 
its policy of economy. In Korea, as every- 


where, saloons and the red-lights constitute the 
greatest waste, andin the last analysis the 
W.C. T. U. and similar organizations are or- 
ganized mother-love to protect the home. 

So many requests are coming in for tem- 
perance literature and helps that I want to 
mention the best working plan that I have yet 
found. I have an account with the Christian 
Literature Society at Seoul and order tem- 
perance tracts and books from them as I need 
them. They are very willing to help in the 
selection if desired and are well qualified to 
make up orders. We just tell our needs on .a 
postcard and are promptly supplied from their 
stock. 

This reminds me of a new Temperance Play 
that has recently been written by Mr. Chun 
Yun Tak, a teacher in the Women’s Bible 
Schoolin Seoul. The characters are ten in 
number : husband, wife, two daughters, saloon- 
keeper, oil-pedlar, grandmother, preacher, 
Bible-woman and friend. Students in any 
school could easily present this play during a 
Bible Class or a Farmers’ Institute, and it is an 
excellent way to feature temperance at all our 
big gatherings for it can be given in about 
thirty minutes. The young women of Mr. 
Chun’s school gaveit a number of times during 
the big Exposition in Seoul last autumn. I 
stood behind the scenes and studied the 
audiences—the response was thrilling. 

May I also mention asplendid new tem- 
perance song that has been recently written 
in Korean and set tothe tune St. Gertrude, 
generally used for “Onward Christian Sol- 
diers.”’ It has been widely circulated in 
mimeographed form and we find that the 
young people like it well. 
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Pins or badges are much in demand and are 
in two designs intended for adults and young 
people respectively. Both are clearly lettered, 
the first being the regulation white bow pin, 
costing 30 sen plus postage, and the young 


people’s pin, in colors, costs 35 sen plus post- 
age. Both can be obtained from the W. C. T. 
U. office, at the Social Evangelistic Center, 
Seoul, or from the travelling secretary, Miss 
Lee Hyoo Tuck. 


Moonrise Yi, an Early Convert 


F. S. MILLER 


TALL, LANK, old Korean mountaineer, 
dressed in coarse, unbleached cotton 
homespun, padded like a comfort, wav- 

ing his arms and kicking up his hempen 
sandals in a highland fling while making a 
hoarse attempt at singing a hymn! This was 
what the missionary saw as he approached 
the gate of the church where he was holding 
a ten days’ Bible class. Some members of the 
class, who had not accompanied the mission- 
ary on his preaching tour of the surrounding 
villages, were watching the dancer with 
hearty laughter. 

“Is he drunk ?” the inexperienced mission- 
ary asked. “No, he is just happy because you 
have come the five days’ journey to hold this 
class for us mountain-valley people.” . “Who 
is he ?” “Yi, of Moonrise, come down to study 
with us.” “What is he singing ?’’ “Jesus loves 
me.” 

The missionary had heard that tune before, 
but the way Yi had adapted it and added 
variations of his own composition had made a 
new, a Korean, tune of it. “Well,” thought 
the missionary, “he is not the first disciple, 
full of the Spirit, who has been accused of 
being intoxicated.” 

Yi lived so far up in the hills that he and 
his fellow villagers could actually see the 
moonrise; so proud were they of it that they 
founded the name of their village on that fact. 
Down in the canyon, between walls of lime- 
stone on one side and lava on the other, 
people never saw the moon rising thev only 
saw it appear above the mountain tops late in 
the evening, Jong after its soft light had been 
reflected from the hilltops in the west. 
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Yi farmed a steep mountain-side cleared by 
the simple methcd of setting fire to the under- 
brush and letting the blazes do the work, 
though sometimes they could not be stopped 
as they were started. On the incline, ter- 
raced often with one furrow to a terrace, he 
planted potatoes, millet (bird-seed but good 
porridge when hulled and boiled), cabbage, 
turnips. What mountain family would not 
be thankful for that diet with some dried fish, 
seaweed and red-pepper bought on the 
marketplace in the canyon? When farming 
was slack Yi and his family hunted for 
various edible greens, and also for medicinal 
herbs and roots that could be sold at Han’s 
drugstore in the village at the foot of the 
mountain. 

Yi’s village was one of rough logs, or wattle 
and clay, with thatched roofs, and stone and 
clay floors laid over the flues from the kitchen 
fireplace. The clay was covered with matting» 
woven of fishbone pattern, from long, narrow, 
slivers of ash saplings. Wood was abundant 
so that the villagers were at least warm, 
as they lay on the mattings covered with 
their cotton padded coats or perhaps even 
with a comfort, if they had had plenty of 
millet to trade at the marketplace for cotton, 
muslin and thread. 

One night, after Yi had carried a bundle of 
dried roots on his back down to the drugstore, © 
he bent over some pieces of mulberry-bark 
paper, held close toa tiny stone hearth set 
into the wall two feet above the floor, on 
which he had lit some slivers from pine 
stumps, rich in resin. A small chimney ecar- 
ried the smoke up through the mud wall. 
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(This arrangement was safe enough till a 
visiting missionary wanted a brighter light 
and piled so much pine on the hearth that he 
set fire to the wattles in the mud.) 

“What are you reading—more taxes ?” ask- 
ed his wife. ‘‘No, it’s pages from a catechism 
about the Jesus doctrine. Han went into the 
town last market-day to sell some of our 
mountain medicine to Kim the druggist ; as Kim 
told of his recent trip to Seoul to buy quinine, 
he said he had bought some of the Jesus 
doctrine books. A missionary named Wondu 
(Underwood) had urged him to buy them. 
Han asked to see the books and Kim hunted 
around on the shelf where he had carelessly 
tossed them, blew the dust off and gave them 
to Han. ee rests 

“Han said he had been wanting to see these 
books for along time because he had tried 
Confucianism, Buddhism, spirit worship and 
Roman Catholicism and not found peace of 
mind yet. He took the books home and spent 
night after night in study and prayer till now 
he says all his sins are forgiven for Jesus sake. 
He says he has found such peace and power 
over himself as he never knew before; he felt 
that he must get some of these books for his 
neighbors, but Seoul is five days’ journey off, 
so he has been copying page after page out 
of the books and is lending them to anyone 
who will promise to read them.” 

“Read out loud,” his wife suggested. Late 
into the night Yi read the wonderful story of 
the love of God and how He came to earth to 
save men. The next evening he read again 
till his wife said, ‘‘My father used to pray to 
heaven by placing a pan of water out in yard 
so that he could see the reflection of the sky 
in it and then, looking down into the reflection 

“he rubbed his palms together in front of his 
face and offered his prayer. How do the 
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Christians do ?” 

“Han says the water is not necessary, that 
Gcd is everywhere and we can pray to Him 
wherever we may be.” ‘Let us bow here 
then while you pray,” the wife suggested. To- 
gether they knelt, placing their palms on the 
matting and their foreheads on their hands, 
while Yi, with sweat breaking out on his 
forehead from the effort, prayed. “We are 
poor, ignorant mountaineers, we don’t know 
how to believe in Jesus or to pray but we 
want our sins forgiven, we want to live as 
thy son and daughter and teach our children 
to serve thee. Our minds are like the caves 
in the limestone cliffs, help us for Jesus’ 
sake.” 

The next day Yisaid, ‘‘Han told me today 
was the day Christians meet to worship and 
study, let us.take the children and go down.” 
So each tied a baby to his back and started 
down the trail. During the meeting Han told 
the few villagers gathered in his little guest+ 
room, “These books say that we ought to be 
sprinkled with water to show that we are 
Christians and to eat bread to commemorate 
Jesus’ death but no missionary will come five 
days’ journey up here to do it for us, so let us 
sprinkle each other and eat the bread -to- 
gether next Sabbath.” 

The following Sabbath, after prayer anda 
chapter from Mark, the only Scripture they 
had, Han asked all who wanted to believe to 
sit in front. Taking a bowl of water he 
sprinkled them and asked Yi to sprinkle him 
and then they ate bread together after reading 
“Take ye, this my body.” 

When the missionaries did visit them in the 
years that followed, one doubts if they held a 
more impressive service than that first at- 
tempt to obey His commands to be baptized 
and to eat the bread. 


The Heritage of the Second Generation 


BRUCE HUNT 


HE CALL to the Mission field is as 
z definite for the Second-Generationer as 
it was for his father and mother, but it 
has in it the added attraction of a host of un- 
fulfilled childhood dreams that may be re- 
alized in the place where they were dreamed, 
and a host of recollections that may be lived 
over again where they first took birth. 

Some of you, who have not known a child- 
hood in Korea, cannot imagine the futility of 
trying to persuade your father that you have 
not so much as had a smell of ‘‘kimchi’’, 
when, in reality, you have just had a reeking 
banquet of it in the ‘‘outside man’s’’ house. 
Nor will you ever know the joy of sitting be- 
side your Korean cow and sharing with her 
the meal of boiled beans and millet straw. 
You will never know the loneliness of an iso- 
lation on the ‘‘compound’’, with only your 
sister as playmate, merely because some of 
your little Korean friends were suspected of 
harboring ‘‘all manner of creeping things’’. 
The fact that mother had to shave your head 
and kerosine it was proof neither way, as 
far as you were concerned. 

You have not known what it was to beg, 
and plead and shamelessly coax your Korean 
boy friends to give you their powder pistols, 
tailess kites, horse-hair bird-traps, wooden 
tops and all their other marvelous inventions, 
which cannot be bought in any shop, and are 
so necessary toone’scontentment. You have 
never been chased: (with them) from a cu- 
cumber patch by that ever watchful keeper 
in the tower. You have never waited all day 
and, perhaps, until the next morning, for 
them to bring the report of their expeditions 
of crabbing, eeling or pheasant-egg hunting, 
nor listened open-mouthed to their wise dis- 
cussions as to whether you should spit on 
cotton or feed it dry to a young owl, in 
erder to insure the greatest longevity of the 
captive. 
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All the above might, in retrospect, be 
enough to fill one’s cup of humiliation, but to 
think that you had accused your little pig- 
tailed boy friend of lying, or at least of poor 
observation, when he told you of the first 
talking machine that came to town ‘‘Surely’’ 
you had said, ‘‘there must be some-one inside 
the box or it couldn’t talk,’’ and thus the 
Orient had instructed the Occident. 


You have never had to make a wagon with 
the sawed ends of a round log for wheels, or 
had to wear straw Korean sandals because 
the Montgomery Ward order was late. You 
have never really believed in the spirits that 
dwell in ‘“‘devil trees’? and way-side stone 
piles. You have never believed that when 
aman was drowned, while fixing the dyke 
out on the rice-fields, thata black spirit of 
the deep reached up and pulled him under. 


You have never seen father come in from 
a month of itinerating, with icicles frozen 
to his whiskers. You have never had to stay 
home from Annual Meeting, after looking 
forward to it for a month, all because that 
rainy season would persist. You have never 
ridden in one of those black-cOvered chairs, 
yelling lustily for water every time the chair- 
men stopped, only to be told by Mother, who 
was in another chair ahead, that you had 
finished the last drop of the six bottles you 
started out with, and that you must wait 
until you got home for more. 

You have never studied arithmetic and 
writing with a Korean teacher, whom you 
thoroughly despised for being so exacting a 
taskmaster, You have never known what it 
is to be a boarding-school pupil at eight years 
of age. Nor have you had to piay detective 
to find out what kind of a plant the “‘heating 
plant’’ is, that everybody is so worried about 
lest it should not be in before frost, and then 
be rudely awakened to the fact that the 
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tubbed ivy outside the front door was not the 
‘theating plant.’ 

You have never sat in church with the 
Korean boys, when home for vacations, and 
engaged in that quiet, yet tensely exciting 
diversion of catching flies by tempting them 
to alight on an index finger well moistened 
with spittle. 

You have never picked strawberries by the 
dish-pan full, to feed the country folks who 
are attending the big regional class, nor have 
you known the novelty of playing’ ‘‘hide-and- 
seek’’ under the big sun hats which the bash- 
ful brides had left outside, while sight-seeing 
your Mother’s house. You have never turned 
the mimeograph handle to help Father’s secre- 


tary get out the letters to the country 
churches. You have never had to wait for 
an hour with an empty void within you, de- 
manding that it be filled, all because Father 
was too deeply engrossed in a cOnversation 
with some country leader to break away for 
lunch. You have never carried notes to the 
“‘Ladies’’, and been rewarded with cookies 
for your trouble. 

This is the priceless heritage of a Second- 
Generationer, the tie that binds him to the 
land even before he hears the call, and that 
which makes his life a book of romance, even 
when he is puzzling through the problems of 
policy which used to and still riddle his 
Fe ther and Mother. 


: Station Brevities 


Chungju 


He was a bit annoying, that little five year old boy, 
especially when he put on his father’s hat and insisted 
on running back and forth in front of the pulpit during 
the preaching service. ‘‘Why didn’t they leave him 
at home ?”’ some one might ask. And thereby hangs 
tale. That evening, the little boy’s father raised 
his hand, signifying his intention to become a follower 

-of Christ. The next morning his mother and grand- 
mother were baptized, having made a ‘‘good con- 
fession’’, and the whole reason for these three adults, 
the most intelligent in that country audience, making 
‘such important decisions, was the answer to the above 
question.. They cowldn’t leave him at home. He had 
taken a fancy to the church and had insisted on his lit- 
tle neighbors taking him to Sunday School with them, 
and later on his mother and father and grandmother 
accompanying him. 

“Why didn’t they leave him at home?’’ Some do, 
but they couldn’t, ‘and a little child shall lead them.”’ 
Raiju 

The Tuberculosis Sanatorium, South Mountain, Hai- 
ju, has been honored by a generous grant from the 
Government General in recognition of its special ser- 
vice rendered to Korea in the fight against tuber- 
culosis. The Sanatorium has had patients from every 
Province in Korea and from as far north as Siberia and 
Manchuria, and so there are patients from.nearly every 
mission doing work in Korea. The consulting staff 
of physcians for the Sanatorium have been chosen 
from various Protestant missions doing work in Korea 
who are interested in anti-tubercular effort. 


Seoul 


On January 2nd a ten day Farmers’ Institute was 
opened in the Pierson Memorial Bible School under 
the direction of Mr. F. O. Clark of the Y. M.C. A. 
This is one of twenty such institutes which are being 
held in as many places in Korea. The various Protes- 
tant Missions have joined enthusiastically in these 
institutes, and much good is expected from them, 
This is only the beginning of a widespread program 
for helping the farmers of Korea with their many 
problems. Each Mission is expected to furnish one or 
more agricultural and rural work experts, and thé 
problems of Korean farmers will be attacked in a 
scientific and modern manner. Mission Boards and 
missionaries have come to realize that we can never 
have a prosperous and self-supporting Church in 
Korea, until we have a body of economically inde- 
pendent, educated, and socially adjusted people, 
behind the Church. 


Syenchun 

At the invitation of the joint session of the two 
Korean Presbyterian Churches. in Syenchun, an or 
ganization is being formed including church officers, 
men and women, the Korean principal of the boys’ 
academy, and the foreign missionary staff, for month- 
ly conferences on the problems and work of the 
Church, looking toward closer co-ordination of thé 
work of the missionaries and the Korean Church. ; 

The Christmas celehration in the Syen Chun 
churches this year differed somewhat from former 
years, in that it was decided not to decorate the 
churches nor to give gifts to the Sunday School child- 
ren, but to contribute the amount usually so used to 
the alleviation of suffering among the poor. The 
same course was followed by a number of other 
churches up and down Korea. 
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Thotights After a Conference Discussion 


Mrs. MATTIE W. NOBLE 


E NEED TO LOOK into the social 
W and economical conditions of the 

world and especially those of the 
country in which we live. We should know 
about superiority and inferiority complexes— 
‘and the strides ahead to be made by the 
masses; of the likes and dislikes by nations 
against nations and by peoples within nations ; 
but, if in considering all orany of these ques- 
tions and problems, we go away feeling 
heavy-hearted, with no buoyancy of hope and 
with the belief that our Christian friends are 
tinged or even deeply dyed with the feelings 


In my childhood, when a beloved sister 
who had been long away returned home, I 
was so happy that I couldn’t endure the joy 
of first meeting her again, so for a while went 
and hid under the bed. In like manner, after. 
long separation from dearly beloved Korean 
friends, when again meeting, overwhelming 
emotion has been experienced by both parties. 
When our sorrow over some Korean friend 
who has backslidden has become known, other 
Korean friends have slipped their hands in 


‘ours and said, “‘Don’t be discouraged — we love 


and practices of un fairness amongst them-— 


selves and with the people by whom they are 
surrounded, then are we most miserable and 
our discussions have proved to be unprofit- 
able. But, thank God, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord, pure Christian love is flowing out 
between Korean and foreigners, beautifully 
binding in fellowship and mutual trust and 
respect. 

We need to cultivate the belief that general- 
ly our Western fellow-Christians in mission- 
ary, professional or business work, and our 
Eastern brothers and sisters in the faith have 
mutual experiences of love, fellowship and re- 
spect. If, perchance, some have feelings tinged 

‘and dyed with criticism and doubts and 
superiority complexes, and have not exper- 
jenced intimate, joyous friendships with this 
people, it would be well to realize that such 
‘are in the small minority and that the friend- 
ships and mutual respect and trust of others is 
the possible and normal way with Christians 
in general, 

_ When we meet to discuss different problems 
jit would be fine always to recount some of the 
outstanding beautiful works of God in our 
midst, following the injunction, ‘“‘Whatsoever 
things are lovely. . . think on these things.” 
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you and are pr 
turn.” 

A group of Korean friends of many years 
standing sat at our table in Seoul recently, 
and reviewed the many experiences that all 
of us gathered there: had had ‘together. 
Happy laughter rang out, and now and then 
as some event was retold there were quick 
heart catches, showing how completely we 
were welded in one. 

In the methods of winning souls, if one has 
found one that is especially good, one should 
rejoice in it. It’s fine to tell of it but in its ap- 
preciation there should also be the natural 
feeling and consent that perhaps it has been 
used with good results by others also. 

Age, middle-age, youth and childhood of 
today will be and are being won to Jesus by 
love and appreciation and kindly acts the same 
as those of yesterday were won. In the last 
analysis, God’s grace is sufficient 
for all these problems. 

“The world is growing better 
No matter what they say. 

The Light is shining brighter 
In one refulgent ray— 

And though deceivers murmur 
And turn another way, 

Yet, still the world growa bettar 
And better every day.’’ 


aying for the backslider to re- 


Within the Veil 


(A Story of Old Korea) 


Chapter I 


ELLASUE 


oa 


6$Q%CHOOL? YES, that’s all very well. 

But that roof leaks something fear- 
ful, the thatch is thin and surely needs 
repair; I wonder if there is enough money 
for both?” Down on the bank by the road- 
side sat Farmer Pak; the money was shaken 
from his big cotton bag; it was all in nickel, in 
five chon pieces. ‘“‘Let me see! It takes four of 
these pieces to make a yang, now how much 
have I got here? Whoo-pee, mother! what 
a pile of money. Guess I’d better not count 
this here, though; some-one might see me. 
Old Pak has never been watched by the rob- 
bers, they are after bigger fish than I, but old - 
_ Pak is rich to-day”. With a chuckle of delight 
he gathered his treasure again into the greedy 
maw of the cotton bag; never before had he 
needed to be careful to hid belongings, but 
he well knew that the country-side had many 
stories of robbers and bandits to tell. 

“Looks like it ought to be enough to thatch 
the roof and send the boy to school for a while. 
Here you !”—to the bull. “I'll just tie you up to 
be sure of you while I do a bit of counting.” 

A long piece of rope, made of twisted straw, 
was taken from some convenient hiding place 
in the creature’s load, and with it he was 
securely tethered to a shrub pine that grew 
along the path. 

“Now,’’ with a sigh of relief as he sank to 
rest beside the paddy field, ‘Perhaps I can get 
a moment’s peace! My pipe always helps me 
to think.” From his girdle he disconnected a 
long-stemmed pipe. The tiny little bowl was 
soon glowing with fragrant tobacco. Soothed 
and happy with plans for the future Pak con- 
tinued his meditations: 

“Guess it would be safe to keep this good 
luck from the old woman and children, as well 
as from the high-way men. It wouldn’t be 
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long before it would all be gone for somathing 
or nothing, if she knew about it. Isn’t she 
always asking for this that and the other, of — 
course she doesn’t ever get it, but she would 
ask the more if she really knew that I hada 
yang; when she knows I haven’t seen a copper 
piece for months it is not so hard to refuse her 
requests,—but no, I’ll not tell any of them about 
it.” For long minutes he sat quietly as the 
clouds of smoke puffed from the little pipe; 
only a few pufts like that exhaust such a small 
retainer. Renewing the tobacco'in the bowl 
Pak reclined on his elbow. Day dreams at 
last! The cares that come with wealth were 
beginning also to make themselves known. 

“I wonder if it would be better to hide it? 
Where would be a good place to bury it ? It 
never would do to take it home with me, for 
sure as the mountain stands yonder the old 
woman would find it. I never could keep any- 
thing hidden from her! Yes. I'll hide it, 
bury it somewhere.” He looked about him for 
a safety vault and shook his head. Then a new 
lisht came into his eye; he nodded his head 
with satisfaction. 

“Then, too, there is the Kechippie (female 
child). I’ve been pestered for some while to 
know what to do with her. She is ten years 
old, ought to be sent to her mother-in-law’s 
by all means. But she cries and fights against 
it so that her mother joins with the girl in say- 
ing let her stay at home a few months longer. 
Of course I told them that there wasn’t 
enough to feed her this winter, one more 
mouth means a lot in a year even if she does 
seem to eat as little as a bird. But I will be 
kind and generous to Kechippie, too, and tell 
her that she can stay until spring. Weddings, 
even of daughters, poor weddings, cost a lot of 
money. She can wait awhile.” 
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Pak gathered up some little twigs from the 
earth about him, tiny sticks like jack-straws ; 
these he spread out on the ground, and began 
his calculations. To be sure he had never 
learned arithmetic; little he knew of the 
science of mathematics, he had never even 
seen the figures that cut youngsters make on 
their slates to represent amounts. But he had 
a keen mind, and had been used to solving for 
himself the simple problems necessary for the 
tasks connected with the work of his little 
farm. With the aid of a few small sticks he 
could add, subtract, multiply, divide, go 


through all the process of calculation for which 
the better equipped man of the Orient has the 
ever ready abacus. Happy nods punctuated 
the swirls of smoke about him and accented 
the plans that he demoustrated by the use of 
his sticks. Thus passed a delightful hour of 
dreams. 7 

“Better get to work!” said he at last as he 
heaved himself to an upright position. “It 
will be getting dark by the time I:get home.” 
Then turning to the dozing animal beside him, 
“Come on Old Lazy Bones! You can’t goto 
sleep yet!” (To be continued) 


Anti-Tubercular Work 


At the Severance Union Medical College, Seoul 
S. H. Martin, M.D. 
(President : Severance Anti-Tubercular Society) 


N THE REPORT for 1928-1929 on anti- 
tubercular work in Korea the most use- 
‘ful piece recorded was the erection of 
a special set of wards, in the Severance 
compound, entirely for the ‘treatment and 
study of tubercular patients. This was brought 
about by the generosity ofa good friend of 
the Korean people. A fine new brick building 
has been erected, capable of taking care of 
twenty patients. This building is up-to-date 
in every particular; it fitted with special 
ultra-violet glass windows and has a large 
roof-garden for sun-treatment. 

Fourteen hundred students have been ex- 
amined by me in an effort to find incipient cases 
of lung tuberculosis—students of Paiwha, 
Ewha and Kyungsin Schools and three Bible 
Schools. Seventy-four cases were found, 
Forty-four cases of tuberculosis were found 
moderately. active. Seventeen of these were 
removed from dormitories and seventeen have 
‘since died. Forty-eight students in the Salva- 
tion Army institutions and forty-five students 
in the Pierscn Memorial Bible School were ex- 
amined and four cases of tuberculosis were 
found and isoiated. About thirty per.cent of 


our medical cases atSeverance Hospital -have 
tuberculosis of the lung. I have seen as many 
as eight new cases in.one day, and all of them 
incurable. 


A Story of Ada Lim 


“This heart was woven of human joys and cares, 
Washed marvellously with sorrow and swift:to mirth, 
The years have given her kindness and dawn is here.” 


The following story will illustrate the type 
of cases we are trying to help as well as the 
way we are doingit. I was called to see a 
pastor’s daughter who was supposed to be 
suffering from influenza. I very soon found 
that the upper third of her left lung was ina 
state of rapid destruction by tubercular dis- 
ease. I carefully explained the situation .to 
her and from the beginning she had absolute 
faith in God’s power to cure her and in her 
physician’s ability to assist:in that cure. After 
one year’s treatment on the veranda of the 
East Gate Hospital, she was persuaded by 
parents and friends to return home. before:the 
next winter. Conditions in her home were 
anything but ideal for her recovery but she 
left the -hospital against our wishes. Soon 


allarge hemorrhage -took her down and out- 
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wards and almost through the portals of 
Death. When she was very low, she asked 
God to spare her life so that she might become 
a Bible-woman. 

During this time a Korean doctor of the old 
schoo! was administering various herbs and 
decoctions containing tigers’ teeth, beetles’ 
wings, etc. I continued to see her daily 
and was often present at the same time 
as the Korean doctor, still waiting my time 
until the parents would let me remove her to 
the Severance Hospital. This permission was 
finally granted and the frail form of this much 
loved young college graduate was removed in 
Miss X’s closed car, and then the recovery 
began. It was an uphill fight, but the love of 
several ladies, particularly of one, Miss X, to- 
gether with Ada’s great faith, soon changed 
her weight from fifty-five pounds to one 
hundred and ten pounds. She spent almost 
all the summer on the hospital roof, where she 
had only the stars for company at night. 

Today Ada is without exception the bright- 
est, jolliest and finest girl spiritually in a 
hospital of one hundred and fifty beds. In 
the picture on the first page you will see her 
in the new building in which she was the 
first patient. In fact she was moved in be- 
fore the building was finished. Every second 
‘day she goes home to.see her family and 
Christmas day was spent with her physician 
as one of the family. 

Any day at noonif you were to come into 
the Womens’ tubercular ward you would find 
three college girls all praying for the work of 
the Severance Anti-Tubercular Society and 
especially for the writer. Ada prayed long 
that her friend Miss Ahn, who was seriously ill 
with tuberculosis in the country, might be 
given the treatment she has had. Another 
Miss X stepped into the breach and so Miss Ahn 
is in the next room to Ada and is on the way 
to recovery. I cannot take time to tell of Miss 
Chiu, another pastor’s daughter and ten 
others. But will you remember these three 
college girls patiently fighting for life, as they 
pray each day at noon for a sanatorium where 
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we can take care of the tubercular youth 
of Korea whom we love so much. 

Many lantern-slide views and also a moving 
picture, received from the American National 
Tuberculosis Society, through the kindness of 
Dr. Hall of Haiju, have been shown to Sev- 
erance students and students at the East Gate 
Hospital, to the Severance Nurses, at Ewha, 
Paiwha and other schools as well as at the 
Evangelistic Center and the Chungdong 
Church. 

The ‘Seoul Press” and other city papers 
have printed for the Severance Anti-Tuber- 
cular Society several articles on tuberculosis 
in Korea and the work of the Society. 
A tuberculosis survey of Korea has been 
started and papers to get the required in- 
formation are being sent out to the members 
of the Korean Medical Missionary Association 
and the alumni of Severance Union Medical 
College. This work is being done by Dr. Paul 
Choy and Dr. Norman Found. A short booklet 
has been prepared on the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of tuberculosis, by the writer, and it is 
being bought in hundreds from the Christian 
Literature Society by missionaries and others. 
It has been sent to the Severance alumni with 
the Bulletin and is given to tubercular patients 
in the hospital and clinics every day and it 
much in demand. Our new tuberculosis build- 
ing is complete and we have now eleven 
patients. The hardest problem is that of re- 
fusing incurable cases. 

The double cross badge of the Anti-tuber- 
culosis Society, which is used all over the 
world, has been sold to students and teachers. 
Many of our own graduates have died of this 
disease. At the time of writing three hundred 
of these badges have been sold to educational 
workers—teachers and students—throughout 
Korea and they act as very effective pro- 
paganda, for people are always asking what 
they represent. 

The new tuberculosis wing, which is being 
used to aid students in the diagnosis of tuber- 
culosis, is proving to be of real help. To date 
four patients have been discharged well and 
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those at present in the wards are responding 
to treatment. We are planning to ask the 
Government for permission to hold an “Anti- 
Tuberculosis Day’’ in Seoul, when badges will 
be sold generally, the funds to be used in 
furthering the work of this Society which 


aims at the education of the public, especially 
students, with regard to the danger of the 
disease and how to avoidit. The Society asks 
the support of every missionarv and teacher 
throughout the country in its effort to remove 
this the most dreaded of diseases. 


Shining Light Unicorn 


CHARLES L. PHILLIPS 


HIS MAN’S NAME is Min Sup Lee 
T which doesn’t mean muchto us. But 
put it in English and it becomes the 
elaborate cognomen of ‘‘Shining Light Uni- 
corn Lee.’’ The Lees we all know. The uni- 
corn we are not so sure about, but it makes 
us think of some charging, prancing, vic- 
torious steed, worthy of impress on an ancient 
British royal coat of arms. “Shining Light” 
‘we understand. But why all this fuss about 
_a Korean name? Away back in the summer 
of 1885, when a scrawny litile baby was born 
in the old Lee home at Branchville, and his 
_ parents in their unbelief tagged on to the baby 


the, expressive nameof “Shining Light Uni- | 


corn,” they were writing prophecy into the 
census books. For in forty-four years that 
baby of theirs has turned out to be just what 
his name implies. 

In physical appearance he is no prancing, 
charging steed. When he was twelve years 
old spinal meningitis left him hopelessly deform- 
ed and unable to stand up again. Yet in the 
way he has risen victorious over this terrible 
handicap, has conquered almost unsurmoun- 
able difficulties, and has put to flight all the 
dark demons of despair, makes him a verit- 
able unicorn. For over thirty years he has 
been a Christian—not an ordinary one, but a 
tower of bright and shining light, the rays of 
which have spread out over a whole county. 

Mr. Lee found Christ in 1898. That was in 
the early days of mission work in Northern 
Korea—in the days when Dr. Moffett rode 
his bicycle over the counties north of Pyeng- 
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yang.” From that time on this deformed and 
brokendown man has lived a life of complete 
victory in the Lord Jesus. The first enemy 
he put to fight was the demon Ignorance. 


Unable to attend school, he set about learning 


to read by himself. He learned to read not 
only the easy Korean script but the difficult 
Chinese characters as well. He is now known 
all over the country as “Teacher Lee.” 
The ignorant boy has become one of the 
best educated man in the county. 

He js an incessant reader. He has read the 
Bible through many times and knows the 
Scriptures well. Some years ago I managed to 
get Mr. Lee to Pyengyang in the car. - At the 
big Bible class, where about a thousand men 
were gathered, they were having a Scripture 
test after the manner of the old-fashioned 
spelling bee. We put this crippled man up on 
the platform amidst some of the best Scrip- 
ture students of the Province. One by one 
the giants fell, but Lee the Unicorn stood 
victor to the last, and won the applause of the 
whole assembly. 

For many years he has conducted a night 
school for the young farmers of, his community 
and many young men have received their 
education at the feet of this invalid. He has 
taught them not only to read and write but he 
has taken every opporiunity to teach them of 
Christ, and he has won many souls to Jesus. 

The next enemy the Unicorn chased away 
was Despair. Shining Light Lee is the hap- 
piest soul in Korea. To meet him and see his 
shining face is a real benediction. Everything 
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has been against him, yet he always comes up 
smiling. In early life his mother died. A few 
years, later his only brother died. And then 
according to Korean custom, the sitser-in-law 
had to be sent back to her parents, leaving 
her two-year old boy in the Lee home. Here 
was the cripple“left to be the father and 
mother to a baby boy, to care for an invalid 
blinded father, to do the cooking and sewing 
and the housework for the family, and also to 
make a living for the three. He bought a 
small Singer sewing machine which he could 
set on the floor and work by hand. He 
worked at all hours and earned enough to pay 
the installments on the machine, and to feed 
the family. He has no property. The family 
living must come from the daily work of this 
deformed man’s hands. He has not the use 
of his feet. He gets about on his hands, 
works his sewing machine, feeds his chickens, 
cares for his rabbits, and tends the bees, with 
hands alone. And with all this work heisa 
constant letter writer. He writes beautifully 
and carries on a large correspondence with 
his friends. I have in my office, filed away, 
more letters from Shining Light Lee than 
from any other man in the country. His 
letters, like his face, are always full of joy 
and thanksgiving. ; 
_ Another enemy the Unicorn ‘has pursued 
from his door is that terrible monster Debt. 
A most remarkable thing, Lee never owes 
anybody any money. I have often known 
him to lend or give money to other Koreans 
who were in hard circumstances, and many 
times he has not been able to collect his 
loans. (Shame on the man who would bor- 
row from him and not pay back!) But I have 
never known Lee to bein debt. With noth- 
ing of his own, he has often been entrusted 
with the funds of others. From the beginning 
he has always acted as the treasurer of his 
church, and treasurer of the local building and 
loan association. Christians and unbelievers 
alike trust him implicitly and are glad to put 
their cash in his hands for safe keeping. He 
isa veritable village banker, with absolutely 


no assets of his own, except his reputation as 
a real Christian. 

Lee the Unicorn never wastes a moment. 
To him time is the gift of God. At early 
dawn he is up, and until he goes back to bed 
he is doing something all the time. Even 
while he sits and talks to a visitor his 
hands are busy. Yet with all his industry, 
and his desperate fight against poverty, he 
never forgets God. He lives next door to the 
church, and while most men are still asleep, if 
one gets up early enough he will see this 
crippled form working its way across the 
courtyard, and climbing through a little low 
window made especially for him, to enter the 
church for a time of prayer and Bible reading 
and meditation. 

Late in November, just before Thanksgiving, 
I spent a week at this church in Branchville, 
along with about thirty church officers of 
Soon Chun County. We were having a Bible 
class and conference. During the week it 
was noticed that the Lee family was in hard 
circumstances. Cold weather was coming on. 
There was no firewood. The Unicorn had not 
been able to sell his honey. His rabbits had 
not done well. The hens were not laying any 
eggs. The family was down to the last peck 
of millet, which is the staple fare in the coun- 
try. So I suggested that we get up a purse to 
help this needy family. This met with a quick 
response, and in a short time we collected 
from those poor church officers, the tidy sum 
of 32 yen ($16). 

That was the closing day of the conference, 
We planned to hold that night, after the 
service, a special commemoration program, to 
present the purse to Mr. Lee, and to make re- 
cognition of his long years as a Christian. So 
after the evening preaching service we asked 
the congregation to wait. The church was 
packed full of Christians and many unbe- 
lievers who had come to see us do honor to 
their friend the cripple. One of the elders 
from another church made a speech and pre- 
sented the purse to Mr. Lee. 

Then Shining Light Lee said he wanted to 
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_reply. 
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His body is puny, but his head is 
large, and he has a wonderful voice. He 
couldn’t stand up before the people but 
squatted on the platform beside the pulpit, he 
made an address that brought tears to the 
eyes of all. Mr. Lee thanked us for the gift 
of money, but he said, “I’m not going to use 
this money for myself. It is the Lord’s 


money, and I want it all used for His work.” 


- other things he said: 


At that everybody sat up and paid attention. 


_ Then Mr. Lee in a short address preached the 


biggest sermon to the unbelievers that has 
ever been given in all that county. Among 


“Don’t pity me. I’m nothing to look at 
physically—just like a worm of the earth. 
But in my poor body Jesus dwells. I ama 
child of God and in His presence I am happy 
every day. There are many poor souls in 
Korea, crippled just like Iam, yet without the 
knowledge of God and therefore living in dire 
despair. As yet very little is being done for 
these cripples. I have always wanted to do 
something to start a home for cripples, to: 
gather these unfortunates together, to teach 
them to read and to work with their hands 


hy RTS E: 
and to make an honest living and above all to. 
teach them the Way of Salvation. So I am: 
going to put this money in the bank, and 
when the Lord gives opportunity 1 want to 
use this thirty-two yento help inthe salva-— 
tion of some helpless cripple like myself.” 
When Mr. Lee finished a hush fell on the 
whose congregation. We were all thinking - 
about the wonderful works of God. We 
knew that Mr. Lee needed that money him- 
self to help him through the winter, and we all — 
marvelled at his great unselfishness. There 
he sat among us pitifully dwarfed. We were 
all looking down at his small deformed figure.’ 
Yet whata big man the Lord Jesus Christ 
has made him! We were ail really looking up 
to him. He towered above us all, a giant in ~ 
the faith, a true man of God, happy in his. 
fellowship with the Lord, so thoughtful of. 
others, doing everything in his power for the 


salvation of the lost souls of his country. 


That night in the church at Branchville’ 
many unbelievers raised their hands and bow-.. 
ed their heads,with a desire and decision to. 
become Christians. 
the way of Christ, then I want to follow it.” 
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Notes and Personals 


M. E. Mission, South 
Returned from U.S, A. 
Rev. and Mrs. J. L. Gerdine and three children to 


Seoul. 
; Birth 
Dr. and Mrs. H. H. Boehning, a son, Harold, on Jan- 


nary 6th, at Songdo. 


: 


- 


> 


TR ea PEE 
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Presbyterian Mission, North 


Birth 


Dr. and Mrs. Douglas Avison, a daughter, Margaret 


Lynn, on Jan. Zist, at Seoul. 
Marriage 


Rev. and Mrs. E. W. Koons announce the wedding of 
their daughter Louise to the Rey. J. U. Stephens at 
Pittsfield, Mass. on Jan. 8th. 


M. E. Mission, North 
New Arrival 
Miss Elsie Banning, in Dec. to Educational work, Seoul. 
Correspondents are requested to send contributions for 
the “Station Brevities’’ page to. Mrs. J. E. Fisher, 
Chosen Christian College, Seoul. All items intended 


for. ‘‘Notes and Personals’’ should be directed t 
Hugh Miller, Seoul. ected to Mr. 
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Our Contributors 


REY. Roscor C. Corn, of the Northern Presbyterian 
station, Seoul ; in charge of a large country section 
outside the capital. : 


Rev. C. S. DeminG, S. T. D. in charge of the M.E. 


Mission work in Manchuria, stationed at Harbin. 
Rev. J. K. UNGER of Southern Presbyterian Mission, 

Syenchun ; much interested in leper work. . : 
REV. D. A. BUNKER, retired missionary of the M. E, 

Church ; now resident in Seoul. t 


Rev. V. W. Peters of the M. E. Church, South; 
evangelistic work in Seoul. j 
Mrs. C. ERwIN HIRST was for many years in the 
Southern Methodist Mission; now welcomed into ~ 
the Northern Presbyterian as the wife of a senior 
doctor of the Severance institutions. Gives much 
time to temperance work. ; 
REV. F. S. MILLER, a well-known evangelistic worker 
aa the Chungju field of the Northern Presbyterian 
ission. << e 


One man said, “If this is’ 


Rev. Bruce Hun also of Chungju, Northern Presby- 
terian Mission ; recently appointed. The son of one y 


of the veteran members of this Mission. 
Dr. 5S. H. MARTIN 


represents the U.C. C. Mission on. 


the faculty of Severance Hospital and Medical Col- 


lege. Was associated with Dr. Grenfell of Labrador — 
for a number of years, ARERR 
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